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Original. 
MAN IS WRONG. 
BY W. B. TAPPAN, ESQ. 


MAN is wrong in his pursuits ; 
Sowing wrong, but bitter fruits 


Wisdom warreth from, he takes ; 
Wrong in age, his folly’s source, 
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Reapeth he. In desiring, 

He is wrong. In aspiring, 

Yea, in grovelling, he is wrong ; 
Weak in good, in evil strong. 
Wrong the moment he beginneth 
On the weary march of life. 

In each step he only sinneth ; 
And his only goal is strife. 

Wrong in childhood, how perverse, 
Obstinate and giddy he! 

Wrong in youth, a frequent curse, 
Parent, is thy boy to thee. 


Whence the wrecking torrent breaks. 


Wrong in hopes, and wrong in fears, 
Wrong in smiles, and wrong in tears, 
Wrong in object, wrong in plan, 
Wrong in action—such is man. 
Wrong in life, his parting breath 
Ebbs out as an idle song ; 

Wrong is he in awful death, 

Living, dying, only wrong. 

“Cynic !”—No, a truthful sketch 
Gives my pencil of thy face. 

Here thou seest what a wretch 





Wrong in manhood ; just the course 





Is God’s image, shorn of grace. 


Original. 
THE RESOLUTION. 
BY MRS. C. ORNE. 


Ir was a fine moonlight evening in January, that George Endicott proceeded to the 
lodgings of his friend, Lorenzo Hastings, on his way to a party given by Mrs. Apple- 
ton. He found him in an elegant dressing-gown, reclining on a sofa, which was 
wheeled round in such a manner as to enable him to enjoy the genial warmth of a 
bright coal fire, burning in a highly-polished grate. Every thing in the room indicated 
wealth and refinement, though the absence of a few of those delicate decorations, 
which more exclusively owe their origin to female taste, might have suggested, what 
was indeed true, that he was a bachelor. He welcomed his friend with an air of lan- 
guor approaching to melancholy. 

“You surely mean to attend Mrs. Appleton’s party this evening,” said Endicott, 
finding that Hastings made no allusion to it, and stil] preserved his lounging attitude 
upon the sofa. 
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“I believe not, for really I feel too stupid to make the least exertion.” 

“ As to that,” replied Endicott, “‘ you have not much exertion to make. I perceive 
that you are already dressed—all you have to do is to exchange your dressing-gown 
for a coat.” 

“T don’t allude to physical exertion. Do you imagine I wish to exhibit myself 
before the beautiful Mary Appleton as a mere waiking automaton, for I am sure that 
I shall be incapable of giving utterance to a single idea.”’ 

“OQ, being in the presence of so lovely a girl as Miss Appleton, will be inspiration 
enough. I dare say that eloquence will flow from your lips as clear and sparkling as 
the crystal water at our Washingtonian celebrations.” 

*« And quite as insipid. Look !—see what a pair of lack-lustre eyes I have got; and 
my complexion is absolutely cadaverous. For Mary Appleton to see me in this plight, 
would be death to all my hopes, as far as she is concerned.” 

“ Nevertheless, my advice is, that you attend the party to-night. There is more 
than one rival in the field.” 

“There is one way to be myself again, and only one.” 

“ Hastings, you cannot mean— ?”’ 

“ Yes, I do mean, that by taking a glass of brandy I shall live again. For a week 
past, I have only vegetated. My mental faculties have been in a state of torpor. I 
have had recourse to stimulants so long, that I cannot exist without them.” 

“ Hastings,” said Endicott, in a quiet, though rather severe tone of voice, ‘is it 
possible that you have so little self-control as to be able to hold to a resolution no 
longer than one week ?”’ 

“‘] did not pledge myself to abide by it; and as { now see good reason to break it, 
I shall do so without ceremony. You know that I never drank to excess—that is, I 
could always preserve an erect gait, and could always keep a proper restraint upon 
my tongue, whatever nonsense might enter my head. The fact is, my temperament 
is of a kind to make me absolutely require some daily stimulant. Whataclear, bracing 
atmosphere will do for you, this will do for me.”’ 

As he spoke, he poured out a glass of brandy, and drank it at a draught. 

“‘ Had Miss Appleton seen that,” said Endicott, “it would have been death to your 
hopes.” 

* As it is, it will prove the life of them.” 

“ Be not too certain.” 

“‘ Endicott,”’ said he, in an excited voice, *‘ you will not dare betray me.” 

“7 am no tale-bearer,”’ he replied. 

In a short time a vivid red came to the late pale lips of Hastings, a bright glow suf- 
fused his countenance, and his dark eyes became almost wildly lustrous. 

Suddenly throwing off his dressing-gown and putting on his coat, ‘¢ I am,”’ said he, 
“ready to meet a dozen rivals now. When I am in the vein, you know as well as I, 
that no person can outshine me in conversation, or in those lighter and nameless graces 

which form the polished gentleman. Come, are you ready to go?” 

Endicott answered by putting on his hat and gloves. They proceeded to Mrs. Ap- 
pleton’s in silence. George Endicott was too much chagrined at the idea of his friend's 
weak resolution, to feel in a mood for conversation, and Hastings did not care to ex- 
haust his newly exhilarated spirits, by giving voice te the bright-winged thoughts that 
‘were springing up in his brain. It was rather late when they entered Mrs. Appleton’s 
drawing-room. The color perceptibly heightened on the cheeks of Mary, as her eyes, 

for a moment, rested on the fine figure, and the noble intellectual countenance of 
Hastings sparkling with its usual animation. Never did he appear more brilliant, or 
to better advantage. All who approached him, were thrown into the shade. Mary, 
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among others, surrendered herself to the fascinations of his language and manners. 
She had taken his arm, and with several other young couples they were promenading 
the splendid apartments. Gradually his language became softer and more impassioned. 
He spoke in a subdued voice. Hers took the low tone of his, and as he bent to listen, 
her warm breath flitted over his cheek. He replied without raising his head. A sud- 
den, though very slight recoil on her part, made him at once aware, that she had in- 
haled the spirit fumes of his own hot breath. From that moment, both were silent, 
and soon, under the plea of fatigue, she relinquished his arm. She was too spirited to 
willingly expose the mental pain she was suffering, and assumed a cheerfulness which 
deceived all, except him she most wished to deceive. The veil impenetrable to others, 
was only too transparent to him. He had well interpreted the nature of the senti- 
ments with which he had inspired her during their former meetings, and felt assured 
that the declaration which was hovering upon his lips, would have been favorably re- 
ceived, had not the enemy that had tempted him, likewise betrayed. 

“Well, Mary,’’ said Mrs. Appleton to her daughter, after the company had dis- 
persed, ‘I think you have, at last, achieved a most enviable conquest. I am per- 
suaded that the elegant, fascinating, and, though last, not least, the rich Mr. Hastings 
is yours, if you will accept him.” 

“ Which, though all you say be true, I probably never can,”’ replied Mary. 

“I cannot understand you. I hope you are not one of the whimsical, fickle-minded 
class, that can see nothing desirable in an object the moment it appears attainable.” 

“If I were, I should certainly cease to respect my own character. But Mr. Has- 
tings has never offered himself to me, and I think never will.” 

‘You must have some secret reason for your opinion then. Every person who has 
noticed his appearance when in your presence, has not hesitated to pronounce him 
deeply enamored, nor have his attentions appeared to be at all disagreeable to you.” 

“JT have, as you suggest, a reason for my opinion, which I wish might remain a 
secret to every person but ourselves, and which a single question will sufficiently 
explain. Should you be willing for me to accept the addresses of a person who is in- 
temperate ?"’ 

«Is it possible that your question can have reference to a gentleman like Mr. Has- 
tings?” 

“It is. His brilliant and piquant remarks were only the sparkles quaffed from the 
inebriating cup.” 

‘*You certainly must be mistaken, Mary. His manners are ever lively and ani- 
mated, and his colloquial powers brilliant and of the highest order.” 

** No, mother, I am not mistaken. I wish I were. I have several times suspeeted 
him—this evening, I have had proof.” 

** What could our friend, George Endicott, mean then? Wo longer ago than yes- 
terday, he told us that Mr. Hastings was an advocate for total abstinence.” 

** And he probably is. I have known many persons advocate principles and theories 
who have not the fortitude to practise them.” 

Mary paried with her mother for the night with feelings of far keéner disappoint- 
ment than she permitted herself to exhibit. When she first met with Hastings, she 
was taught by common report to believe his character unexceptionable. As he, on 
his part, had made no effort to disguise his admiration of her, she had not attempted 
to check those sentiments, which his many noble and superior qualities were of a na- 
ture to inspire. Amid all her feelings of regret and sorrow, however, she could not 
but rejoice, that she had found before it was too late, that he did not possess sufficient 
moral energy and firmness to abstain from a practice which he himself condemned. 
The next morning, George Endicott again called on Hastings. He found him lan- 
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guid and gloomy. He merely responded to his friend’s “‘ good morning,’’ and made a 
signal for him to be seated, Five minutes of uncomfortable silence ensued. Hastings 
then rose and poured a glass of brandy from a decanter which sat upon the table. 

“ Endicott,” said he, “I wish you to be a witness to what] now say. This, and 
one more glass, is the last drop of spirit that I intend shall ever pass my lips. I take 
it now that it may give me courage to speak on a subject from which I should other- 
wise shrink.” 

He then drank it, refilled the glass, and drained the last drop. 

“ Do you know,” said he, after a short time, ‘that I have given up all thoughts of 
Mary Appleton ?” 

‘You surprise me. What can be the reason ?”’ 

‘¢ A very good one—she will not accept me.”’ 

**[ was led to adopt a different opinion from her appearance last evening. But 
have you really offered yourself, and has she rejected you ?”’ 

“‘ No, we have not interchanged a word on the subject.” 

‘‘ What, then, has happened ?”’ 

“The breath of this furnace has passed over her,’’ he replied, laying his hand upon 
his breast. ‘I marked its withering effects, and have nothing to hope.” 

“QO yes, Hastings, you have every thing to hope, if you will abide by the resolution 
you have just taken. Miss Appleton’s heart is yours, and if she finds that you have 
the courage to reform, you have nothing to fear.” 

‘* But where the burning thirst has been once created, temptation has in so many 
instances proved irresistible, she will have no faith in the genuineness of my reforma- 
tion. Besides I have degraded myself in her opinion, and my pride revolts from the 
idea of her being able to look back on that one bitter moment of my humiliation, 
which came at the moment when I imagined success was certain.” 

“ That is a consideration by which I think you should not suffer yourself to be in- 
fluenced. But permit me to ask you one question.” 

“ As many as you please.” 

** Was it a real love for stimulating liquors that induced you to resort to them, or 
the impression that their exhilarating qualities would brighten your intellect and ena- 
ble you better to shine in conversation—a gift by which having made yourself distin- 
guished, you naturally wished to improve ?” 

“]T appreciate your motive, Endicott, in wishing to place my conduet in a light as 
little offensive as possible ; but I must confess, that although, at first, I resorted to 
them merely as a stimulant to my mental energies, I soon contracted a love for them. 
Do you think Mary Appleton can ever respect a person who has been degraded so 
low as that ?”’ 

“T think that should she find you have moral energy enough to foil an enemy that 
has presented himself to you with a gift in either hand, that she will have greater rea- 
son to respect you for your final triumph than to despise you for your former defeat.”’ 

“ But there must be time to show that I really can triumph, and in the meantime 
some other will bear off the prize.” 

“ There is little danger of that. As I have already suggested, her heart is yours, 
and the heart of such a girl as Mary Appleton is a gitt which she can neither readily 
resume nor transfer to another.”’ 

“I hope you are right, Endicott, and when the fumes of this last shameful draught 
have subsided, I will myself write a pledge to abstain from ardent spirits, which I 
wish to lodge in your hands. I will call on you this evening : where shall I find you?’’ 

“ At my office.” . 
‘This is a mere form,” said Hastings, when according to appointment, he called on 
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Endicott, and placed the paper, composed in a style at once eloquent and solemn, in 
his hands, “‘ but one which may not be without its effect in preventing my resolution 
from wavering. Perhaps you may think that it would be preferable for me to pledge 
myself more publicly, but, as I cannot like you, place on the list an unpolluted name 
merely for example’s sake, I shrink from the idea of having it classed with those who 
have been confirmed inebriates. This is being foolishly sensitive, no doubt, but I can- 
not help feeling thus. If there should ever come a time when you sce reason to re- 
turn me the paper, in which you will see I have most solemnly pledged myself, you 
will know then that I am lost—irreclaimable.” 

As Endicott had predicted, Miss Appleton steadily refused to tieteie to the proposals 
of several young gentlemen, who hastened to urge their suit when they found Has- 
tings had deserted the field, towards whom, although she did not deem them unworthy 
her acceptance, she entertained no warmer sentiment than esteem. Hastings con- 
tinued to persevere in his well-formed resolution. At first, the strnggle was severe. 
The craving for excitement which had been artificially created, and which—so greatly 
had he suffered himself to be deceived—he had persuaded himself was a demand of a 
naturally melancholy temperament, was almost irresistible, his sufferings, at some pe- 
riods, amounting to agony. But the enemy, after having been repeatedly baffled, 
began to confront him less boldly. The seductive veil, like that which co ered the 
features of Mokanna, the Prophet-Chief of Khorassan, was at times entirely thrown 
aside, revealing to him its features in all their unmitigated deformity. 

A year passed away, during which his prayer had been “ Lead me not into tempta- 
tion,’ and it had been granted. His resolution to resist, seemed daily to be more 
deeply written upon his heart. The hour of a sharper trial was at hand, than any 
which had, as yet, assailed him. It so happened that two young men—one by the 
name of Gleason, the other of Wetmore—who had been his classmates at college, had 
occasion to spend a few days in the city where Hastings resided, and took lodgings at 
one of the principal hotels. One afternoon they were standing on the door-steps, at 
the moment he was passing. A mutual recognition took place, and in a féw minutes 
they were seated in one of the parlors, deeply engaged in recounting the scenes of the 
past. An hour glided swiftly and pleasantly away, when Gleason rang the bell and 
ordered some brandy. It was soon upon the table. Gleason poured some into a tum- 
bler, and as he passed the bottle towards Hastings that he might follow his example, 
he remarked, that he had ordered brandy, knowing it to be his favorite. 

“7 drink no ardent spirits now,” said Hastings. 

“ Ah, you belong to one of the cold-water societies then, do you ?” 

“T belong to no society, but have found it advisable to practise total abstinence.” 

** Your confession implies a weakness of which I did not imagine you susceptible,” 
said Gleason. “If I understand you rightly, you fear, that should you allow yourself 
to taste of spirit, your appetite will lead you to overstep the bounds of temperance. 
Really, Hastings, I thought you could place more confidence in yourself.” 

“So did I,” said Wetmore. “T should scorn to be held in such trammels. For my 
own part, I am the master, not the slave, of my inclinations, and I can prescribe what 
bounds to them I please. If I choose to take a glass of wine, I do; or if I wish to 
drink a glass of brandy, I ask no man’s leave. My appetite is perfectly under my 
control, and I never was guilty of indulging it to such a degree as to be unable to 
govern either my words or my actions.” 

“There is some whining, though I dare say, very pretty girl at the bottom of this,” 
said Gleason, “I will be bound, who is probably inclined to measure your love by the 
quantity of cold water you drink.” 

“That is it,” said Wetmore. “T can tell by his looks that you have hit the right 
17* 
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nail upon the head. But really, Hastings, to put yourself in leading strings before 
marriage is too bad. Who would have thought that when you were bearing away 
prizes at Harvard, you would ever come to this. What say you, Hastings, does not 
some pretty girl hold you in subjection?” 

Hastings, like most proud people, was extremely sensitive, and they had contrived 
to present his own character to his imagination in a light verging on the ridiculous. 
He began to believe that there was a much greater degree of moral heroism in being 
able to indulge the inclinations to a certain limit, and there stop, than to at once crush 
them. To the last question of Wetmore he replied, 

*‘ No—I regulate my conduct by the whims of no pretty girl.” 

*¢ And you belong to no ‘ Cold-water Society ?’ ’’ 

“ No.”’ 

‘‘Then you cannot possibly have any objection to taking a sovial glass with us. If 
you cannot taste, and stop when you have taken enough, you are not the man I al- 
ways took you te be. You see our glasses, as yet, remain untouched. Permit me to 
fill yours, and we will drink each other’s health before we part.” 

‘Wetmore filled the glass, passed it to Hastings, and he took it. At this crisis 
footsteps and voices were heard near the door, and then it was suddenly thrown open. 
Before either of them had time to inquire the meaning of so unceremonious an intru- 
sion, they perceived that two of the persons were bearing the inanimate form of a 
female. They soon learned that she had been thrown from a carriage near the steps 
of the hotel. At the entrance of a physician, who had been immediately summoned, 
those who had gathered round the sofa on which she had been laid, fell back, and 
Hastings then, for the first time, perceived it was Mary Appleton. As he withdrew 
his eyes from her beautiful features, pale and still as if Death had already set his seal 
upon them, they encountered the brimming glass which he was in the act of raising 
to his lips at the moment the door was opened, and he felt that the silent admonition 
then conveyed to his heart might have been ineffectual had it been less dreadful. He 
again turned towards the insensible form of Mary Appleton. Her eyes were closed, 
and her dark hair lay in tangled masses over her neck and shoulders. The physician, 
in the meantime, had been examining the nature of the injury she had sustained, and 
pronounced the skull to be fractured. At his request, most of those who had crowded 
into the apartment had withdrawn, and one of the number had borne the tidings to 
Mrs. Appleton. She arrived just as the operation of trepanning had been decided upon. 

“Ts it a dangerous operation, doctor ?” inquired the pale and nearly fainting mother. 

«¢ Somewhat dangerous, but the only thing that can save her. Had you not better 
withdraw till it is over?” 

She shook her head. ‘If you please, I will remain,’’ she replied. 

Fortunately, the physician had a cool head and a steady hand, as well as confidence 
in his own skill. The operation was skilfully performed, the result being the patient's 
immediate return to consciousness. 

From that hour, the sight of the sparkling glass brought with it to the mind of Has- 
tings, associations too painful to leave him any desire to taste. He felt that his reso- 
lution was in danger of being no more shaken, and this confidence in himself was 
imparted to others. 

A year had passed, and the long hair which had been shred from the head of Mary 
Appleton previous to the operation which was to result in her life or death, was re- 
placed by soft, rich curls, that clustered round her brow serene and beautiful as for- 
merly, and perhaps a shade more thoughtful. She and Hastings often met. It was 
one evening, after a long and confidential conversation between them, concerning his 
former habits and inclinations, and the entire change which had come over him like a 
dream, that he ventured to offer her his hand, which she without hesitancy, accepted. 
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A few months afterwards, a very lovely girl, one of Mary's most intimate friends, 
entered the parlor where she and her mother sat sewing. 

** You are the very person I wish to see, Emily,” said Mary. “I was just thinking 
of calling on you for the purpose of making a particular request.” 

* And it is to make a particular request that I have called on you,” said Emily. 

“T should not be surprised,”’ said Mrs. Appleton, “if they should prove to be simi- 
lar, for I understand that you are engaged to George Endicott. As you are here, I 
think you should have the privilege of making your request first.”’ 

* You suspect,”’ said Emily, ‘that I came to ask Mary to be my bridesmaid.” 

“Which I will be with great pleasure,” said Mary, “ unless I should require your 
services first.”’ 

‘“* Mary’s wedding is to be a week from to-day,” said Mrs. Appleton. 

“Phen I am too late,”’ replied Emily, “ for mine is to take place a week later. 





TAKING THE VEIL. 


Tue author is known to be the wife of the Chevalier Calderon de la Barea, formerly 
Spanish Minister to this country, and subsequently Spanish Envoy to Mexico, after 
the recognition of the independence of that republic by the mother country. Madame 
Calderon's position secured to her opportunities of observation which would be denied 
to most persons. The ceremony of taking the veil has often been described, but never 
perhaps has the parting of friends, which the act involves, been depicted with more 
thrilling interest, than in the following passages from Madame Calderon’s work. She 
received an invitation as follows : 

“On Wednesday} the — of this month, at six o’clock in the evening, my daughter 
Dona Maria de la Conception, P e , will assume the habit of a Nun in the 
choir and the black veil in the Convent of Our Lady of the Incarnation. I have the 
honor to inform you of this, intreating you to co-operate with your presence in the 
solemnity of this act, a favor which will be highly esteemed by your affectionate ser- 
vant, who kisses your hand. Marta Josera DE oy 

The girl being of distinguished family, the ceremony was expected to be peculiarly 
magnificent. Madame C. having called at the house in the morning, to make ar- 
rangements for attending the ceremony with the family, found about a hundred per- 
sons, relatives of the family, assembled at a sort of fete, given on the occasion. The 
young lady who was about to be entombed alive, was dressed in purple velvet, with 
diamonds and pearls, and a crown of flow rs, the corsage of her gown being entirely 
covered with bows of ribband of different colors, which her friends had given her. 
She had short sleeves, and white satin shoes. She was handsome, and only eighteen 
years of age. Madame Calderon having arranged for her attendance upon the cere- 
mony, took her departure from the house, to return again in the evening. She says: 

“T arrived at the hour appointed, and being led up stairs by the Senator Don 
oii found the morning party, with many additions, lingering over the dessert. 
There was some gaiety, but evidently forced. It reminded me of a marriage feast, 
previous to the departure of the bride, who is about to be separated from her family 
for the first time. Yet how different in fact this banquet, where the mother and 
daughter met together for the last time on earth ! 

At stated periods, indeed, the mother may hear her daughter's voice, speaking to 
her as from the depths of the tomb; but she may never more fold her in her arms, 
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never more share in her joys or in her sorrows, or nurse her in sickness; and when 
her own last hour arrives, though but a few streets divide them, she may not give her 
dying blessing to the child who has been, for so many years, the pride of her eyes 
and heart. 

I have seen no country, where families are so knit together as in Mexico, where the 
affections are so concentrated, or where such devoted respect and obedience are shown 
by the married sons and daughters to their parents. In that respect, they always re- 
main as little children. I know many families, of which the married branches con- 
tinue to live in their father’s house, forming a sort of small colony, and living in the 
most perfect harmony. They cannot bear the idea of being separated, and nothing 
but dire necessity ever forces them to leave their father-land. To all the accounts, 
which travellers give them, of the pleasures to be met with in European capitals, they 
turn a deaf ear. Their families are in Mexico, their parents, and sisters, and relatives, 
and there is no happiness for them elsewhere. The greater, therefore, is the sacrifice 
which those parents make who, from religious motives, devote their daughters to a 
conventual life. 

, however, was furious at the whole affair, which, he said, was entirely against 
the mother’s consent, though that of the father had been obtained, and pointed out to 
me the confessor, whose influence had brought it about. The girl herself was now 
very pale, but evidently resolved to conceal her agitation, and the mother seemed as 





if she could shed no more tears—quite exhausted with weeping. As our for the 
ceremony drew near, the whole party became more grave and sad, allj the priests, 
who were smiling and talking together in groups. The girl was not a moment. 


She kept walking hastily through the house, taking leave of the servants,and naming, 
probably, her last wishes about every thing. She was followed by her younger sis- 
ters, all in tears. 

But it struck six, and the priests intimated that it was time to move. She and her 
mother went down stairs alone, and entered the carriage, which was to drive them 
through all the principal streets, to show the nun to the public, according to custom, 
and to let them take their last look, they of her, and she of them. As they got in, 
we all crowded to the balconies to see her take leave of her house, her aunts saying, 
‘Yes, child, despidete de tu casa, take leave of your house, for you will never see it 
again!’ Then came sobs from the sisters, and many of the gentlemen, ashamed of 
their emotion, hastily quitted the room. I hope for the sake of humanity, I did not 
rightly interpret the look of constrained anguish, which the poor girl threw from the 
window of the carriage at the home of her childhood. 

They drove off, and the relatives prepared to walk in procession to the church. I 
walked with the Count S——o; the others followed in pairs. The church was very 
brilliantly illuminated, and, as we entered, the band was playing one of Strauss’s 
waltzes! The crowd was so tremendous, that we were nearly squeezed to a jelly in 
getting to our places. I was carried off my feet between two fat Senoras in mantillas 
and shaking diamond pendants, exactly as if I had been packed between two movable 
feather beds. 

They gave me, however, an excellent place, quite close to the grating, beside the 
Countess de S——o, that is to say, a place to kneel on. A great bustle and much 
preparation seemed to be going on, within the convent, and veiled figures were flitting 
about, whispering, arranging, &c. Sometimes a skinny old dame would come close 
to the grating, and, lifting up her veil, bestow upon the pensive public a generous 
view of a very haughty and very wrinkled visage of some seventy years standing, 
and beckon into the church for the majo-domo of the convent, (an excellent and profit- 
able situation by the way,) or for Padre this or that. Some of the holy ladies recog: 
nized and spoke to me, through the grating. 
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But at the discharge of fireworks outside the church, the curtain was dropped, for 
this was the signal that the nun and her mother had arrived. An opening was made 
in the crowd, as they passed into the church, and the girl, kneeling down, was ques- 
tioned by the bishop, but I could not make out the dialogue, which was carried on in 
alow voice. She then passed into the convent by a side door, and her mother, quite 
exhausted, and nearly in hysterics, was supported through the crowd to a place beside 
us, in front of the grating. The music struck up; the curtain was again drawn aside. 
The scene was as striking here, as in the convent of Santa Teresa, but not so lugu- 
brious. The nuns al! ranged around and carrying lighted tapers in their hands, were 
dressed in mantles of bright blue, with a gold plate on the left shoulder. Their faces, 
however, were covered with deep black veils. The girl kneeling in front, and also 
bearing a heavy lighted taper, looked beautiful, with her dark hair and rich dress, and 


the long black lashes resting on her glowing face. The churchmen near the illumin- 


ated and magnificently-decked altar, formed, as usual, a brilliant back-ground to the 
picture. The ceremony was the same, as on the former occasion, but there was no 
sermon. 

The most terrible thing to witness, was the last straining, anxious look which the 
mother gave her danghter through the grating. She had seen her child pressed to 
the arms of strangers, and welcomed to her new home. She was no longer hers. All 
the sweet ties of nature had been rudely severed, and she had been forced to consign 
her, in the very bloom of youth and beauty, at the very age in which she most re- 
quired a mother’s care, and when she had but just fulfilled the promise of her child- 
hood to a living tomb. Still, as long as the curtain had not fallen, she could gaze 
upon her, as upon one on whom, though dead, the coffin-lid is not yet closed. 

But while the new-made nun was in a blaze of light, and distinct on the fore-ground, 
so that we could mark each varying expression of her face, the crowd in the church, 
and the comparative faintness of the light, probably, made it difficult for her to distin- 
guish her mother; for, knowing that the end was at hand, she looked anxiously and 
hurriedly into the church, without seeming able to fix her eyes on any particular ob- 
ject; while her mother seemed as if her eyes were glazed, so intently were they fixed 
upon her daughter. 

Suddenly, and without preparation, down fell the black curtain, like a pall, and the 
sobs and tears of the family broke forth. One beautiful little child was carried out 
almost in fits. Water was brought to the poor mother; and, at last, making our way 


with difficulty through the dense crowd, we got into the sacristy. 


‘T declare,’ said 
the Countess 


to me, wiping her eyes, ‘it is worse than a marriage!’ I expressed 
my horror at the sacrifice of a girl so young, that she could not possibly have known 
her own mind. Almost all the ladies agreed with me, especially all who had daugh- 
ters, but many of the old gentlemen were of a different opinion. The young men 
were decidedly of my way of thinking; but many young girls, who were conversing 
together, seemed rather to envy their friend, who had looked so pretty and graceful, 


and ‘so happy,’ and whose dress ‘suited her so well ;’ and to have no objection to ‘ go 
and do likewise.’ ’’ 








‘To be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, though accompanied with the secret 
condemnation of conscience, this is the mark of a little mind; but it requires a soul 
of no common stamp to be satisfied with his own acquittal, and to despise the con- 
demnation of the world. 


The firmest friendships have beefi formed in mutual adversity, as iron is most 
strongly united by the fiercest flame. 








THE WAR OF CAROS. 





From the Poems of Ossian. 
THE WAR OF CAROS. 
BY J. MACPHERSON, ESQ. 


[Caros is probably the noted usurper Carausius, by birth a Menapian, who assumed 
the purple in the year 284; and, seizing on Britain, defeated the Emperor Maxim- 
inian Herculius in several naval engagements, which gives propriety to his being 
called in this poem “the king of ships.’”” He repaired Agricola’s wall, in order to 
obstruct the incursions of the Caledonians ; and when he was employed in that 
work, it appears he was attacked by a party under command of Oscar, the son of 
Ossian. This battle is the foundation of the present poem, which is addressed to 
Malvina, the daughter of Toscar.] 


Brine, daughter of Toscar, bring the harp! the light of the song rises in Ossian’s 
soul! It is like the field when darkness covers the hills around, and the shadow grows 
slowly on the plain of the sun. I behold my son, O Malvina! near the mossy rock 
of Crona. But it is the mist of the desert, tinged with the beam of the west! Lovely 
is the mist that assumes the form of Oscar! turn from it, ye winds, when ye roar on 
the side of Ardven! 

Who comes towards my son with the murmur of a song? His staff is in his hand, 
his gray hair loose on the wind. Surly joy lightens his face. He often looks back to 
Caros. It is Ryno of songs, he that went to view the foe. ‘: What does Caros, king 
of ships?’’ said the son of the now mounted Ossian: ‘spreads he the wings* of his 
pride, bard of the times of old ?’’—“‘ He spreads them, Oscar,’’ replied the bard, “ but it 
is behind his gathered heap.t He looks over his stones with fear. He beholds thee 
terrible, as the ghost of night, that rolls the wave to his ships!’ 

** Go, thou first of my bards!’’ says Oscar, ‘take the spear of Fingal. Fix a flame 
on its point. Shake it to the winds of heaven. Bid him, in songs, to advance, and 
leave the rolling of his wave. Tell to Caros that I long for battle ; that my bow is 
weary of the chase of Cona. Tell him the mighty are not here ; and that my arm is 
young.” 

He went with the murmur of songs. Oscar reared his voice on high. It reached 
his heroes on Ardven, like the noise of a cave ; when the sea of Togorma rolls before 
it, and its trees meet the roaring winds. They gather round my son like the streams 
of the hill; when, after rain, they roll in the pride of their course. Ryno came to the 
mighty Caros. He struck his flaming spear. Come to the battle of Oscar, O thou 
that sittest on the rolling of waves! Fingal is distant far; he hears the songs of 
bards in Morven: the wind of his hall is in his hair. His terrible spear is at his side ; 
his shield that is like the darkened moon! Come to the battle of Oscar; the hero 
is alone. 

He came not over the streamy Carun. The bard returned with his song. Gray 
night grows dim on Crona. The feast of shells is spread. A hundred oaks burn to 
the wind; faint light gleams over the heath. The ghosts of Ardven pass through the 
beam, and show their dim and distant forms. Comala} is half unseen on her meteor ; 
Hidallan is sullen and dim, like the darkened moon behind the mist of night. 

“« Why are thou sad ?”’ said Ryno; for he alone beheld the chief. ‘ Why art thou 
sad, Hidallan! hast thou not received thy fame? The songs of Ossian have been 
heard; thy ghost has brightened in wind, when thou didst bend from thy cloud, to 
hear the song of Morven's bard!’’— And do thine eyes,” said Oscar, “behold the 

* The Roman eagle. 


t Apicels wall, which Carausius repaired. . 
¢ This is the scene of Comala’s death, which is the subject of the dramatic poem, 
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chief, like the dim meteor of night? Say, Ryno, say, how fell Hidallan, the renowned, 
in the days of my fathers! His name remains on the rocks of Cona. I have often 
seen the streams of his hills!” 

Fingal, replied the bard, drove Hidallan from his wars. The king’s soul was sad 
for Comala, and his eyes could not behold the chief. Lonely, sad, along the heath he 
slowly moved with silent steps. His arms hang disordered on his side. His hair flies 
loose from his brow. The tear is in his downcast eyes ; a sigh half silent in his breast ! 
Three days he strayed unseen, alone, before he came to Lamor’s halls: the mossy halls 
of his fathers, at the stream of Balva. There Lamor sat alone beneath a tree; for he 
had sent his people with Hidallan to war. The stream ran at his feet, his gray head 
rested on his staff. Sightless are his aged eyes. He hums the song of other times. 
The noise of Hidallan’s feet came to his ear; he knew the tread of his son. 

“Is the son of Lamor returned; or is it the sound of his ghost? Hast thou fallen 
on the banks of Carun, son of the aged Lamor? Or, if I hear the sound of Hidallan’s 
feet, where are the mighty in the war? where are my people, Hidallan! that were 
wont to return with their echoing shields? Have they fallen on the banks of Carun?”’ 

“ No,” replied the sighing youth, “the people of Lamor live. They are renowned 
in war, my father! but Hidallan is renowned no more. I must sit alone on the banks 
of Balva, when the roar ofAhe battle grows.”’ 

“ But thy fathers never sat alone,” replied the rising pride of Lamor. “ They never 
sat alone on the banks of Balva, when the roar of battle rose. Dost thou not behold 
that tomb? My eyes discern it not; there rests the noble Garmallon, who never fled 
from war! Come, thou renowned in battle, he says, come to thy father’s tomb. How 
am I renowned, Gamallo? my son has fled from war !” 

‘King of the streamy Balva!”’ said Hidallan with a sigh, “ why dost thou torment 
my soul? lLamor, I never fled. Fingal was sad for Comala; he denied his wars to 
Hidallan. Go to the gray streams of thy land, he said; moulder like a leafless oak, 
which the winds have bent over Balva, never more to grow !” 

‘¢And must I hear,’’ Lamor replied, the lonely tread of Hidallan’s feet? When 
thousands are renowned in battle, shall he bend over my gray streams? Spirit of the 
noble Garmallon! carry Lamor to his place; his eyes are dark, his soul is sad, his 
son has lost his fame !”’ 

*« Where,”’ said the youth, “shall I search for fame, to gladden the soul of Lamor? 
From whence shall I return with renown, that the sound of my arms may be pleasant 
in his ear? If I go to the chase of hinds, my name will not be heard. Lamor will 
not feel my dogs with his hands, glad at my arrival from the hill. He will not inquire 
of his mountains, or of the dark-brown deer of his deserts !”’ 

“]T must fall,’’ said Lamor, “like a leafless oak: it grew on a rock! it was over- 
turned by the winds! My ghost will be seen on my hills, mournful for my young 

Hidallan. Will not ye, ye mists, as ye rise, hide him from my sight! My son, go to 
Lamor’s hall: there the arms of our fathers hang. Bring the sword of Garmallon: 
he took it from a foe!” 

He went and brought the sword with all its studded thongs. He gave it to his fa- 
ther. The gray-haired hero felt the point with his hand. 

“My son, lead me to Garmallon’s tomb: it rises beside that rustling tree. The 
long grass is withered; I hear the breezes whistling there. A little fountain murmurs 
near, and sends its waters to Balva. There let me rest; it is noon: the sun is on our 
fields !”’ 

He led him to Garmallon’s tomb. Lamor pierced the side of his son. They sleep 
together: their ancient halls moulder away. Ghosts are seen there at noon: the val- 
ley is silent, and the people shun the place of Lamor. 
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‘“‘ Mournful is thy tale,’’ said Oscar, “son of the times of old! My soul sighs for 
Hidallan ; he fell in the days of his youth. He flies on the blast of the desert; his 
wandering is in a foreign land. Sons of the echoing Morven! draw near to the foes 
of Fingal. Send the night away in songs; watch the strength of Caros. Oscar goes 
to the people of other times; to the shades of silent Ardven, where his fathers sit dim 
in their clouds, and behold the future war. And art thou there, Hidallan, like a half- 
extinguished meteor? Come to my sight, in thy sorrow, chief of the winding Balva!” 

The heroes move with their songs. Oscar slowly ascends the hill. The meteors 
of night set on the heath before him. A distant torrent faintly roars. Unfrequent 
blasts rush through aged oaks. The half-enlightened moon sinks dim and red behind 
her hill. Feeble voices are heard on the heath. Oscar drew his sword ! 

“Come,” said the hero, “O ye ghosts of my fathers! ye that fought against the 
kings of the world! Tell me the deeds of future times; and your converse in your 
caves, when you talk together, and behold your sons in the fields of the brave.” 

Trenmor came from his hill at the voice of his mighty son. A cloud, like the steed 
of the stranger, supported his airy limbs. His robe is of the mist of Lano, that brings 
death to the people. His sword is a green meteor half extinguished. His face is 
without form, and dark. He sighed thrice over the hero: thrice the winds of night 
roared around! Many were his words to Oscar; but they, only came by halves to our 
ears ; they were dark as the tales of other times, before the light of the song arose. 
He slowly vanished, like a mist that melts on the sunny hill. It was then, O daugh- 
ter of Toscar! my son began first to be sad. He foresaw the fall of his race. At 
times he was thoughtful and dark, like the sun when he carries a cloud on his face, 
but again he looks forth from his darkness on the green hills of Cona. 

‘Oscar passed the night among his fathers ; gray morning met him on Carun’s banks. 
A green vale surrounded a tomb which arose in the times of old. Little hills lift their 
heads at a distance, and stretch their old trees to the wind. The warriors of Caros sat 
there, for they had passed the stream by night. They appeared like the trunks of 
aged pines, to the pale light of the morning. Oscar stood at the tomb, and raised 
thrice his terrible voice. The rocking hills echoed around ; the staring roes bounded 
away ; and the trembling ghosts of the dead fled, shrieking on their clouds. So terri- 
ble was the voice of my son, when he called his friends ! 

A thousand spears arose around ; the people of Caros rose. Why,daughter of Tos- 
car, why that tear? My son, though alone, is brave. Oscar is like a beam of the 
sky ; he turns around, and the people fall. His hand is the arm of a ghost, when he 
stretches it from a cloud ; the rest of his thin form is unseen; but the people die in 
the vale! My son beheld the approach of the foe ; he stood in the silent darkness of 
his strength. ‘Am I alone,’’ said Oscar, ‘in the midst of a thousand foes? Many a 
spear is there! many a darkly-rolling eye! Shall I fly to Ardven! But did my fa- 
thers ever fly? The mark of their arm is in a thousand battles. Oscar too shall be 
renowned! Come, ye dim ghosts of my fathers, and behold my deeds in war! I may 
fall; but 1 will be renowned like the race of the echoing Morven.’’ He stood, grow- 
ing in his place, like a flood in a narrow vale! The battle came, but they fell: bloody 
was the sword of Oscar. 

The noise reached his people at Crona; they came like a hundred streams. The 
warriors of Caros fled ; Oscar remained like a rock left by the ebbing sea. Now dark 
and deep, with all his steeds, Caros rolled his might along: the little streams are lost 
in his course ; the earth is rocking round. Battle spreads from wing to wing; ten 
thousand swords gleam at once in the sky. But why should Ossian sing of battles ? 
For never more shall my steel shine in war. I remember the days of my youth with 
grief, when I feel the weakness of my arm. Happy are they who fell in their youth, 
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in the midst of their renown! They have not beheld the tombs of their friends, or 
failed to bend the bow of their strength. Happy art thou, O Oscar, in the midst of 
thy rushing blast. Thou often goest to the fields of thy fame, where Caros fled from 
thy lifted sword. 

Darkness comes on my soul, O fair daughter of Toscar! I behold not the form of 
my son at Carun, nor the figure of Oscar on Crona. The rustling winds have carried 
him far away, and the heart of his father is sad. But lead me, O Malvina! to the 
sound of my woods, to the roar of my mountain streams. Let the chase be heard on 
Cona; let me think on the days of other years. And bring me the harp, O maid! 
that I may touch it when the light of my soul shall arise. Be thou near to learn the 
song; future times shall hear of me! The sons of the feeble hereafter will lift the 
voice of Cona; and, looking up the rocks, say, ‘‘ Here Ossian dwelt.” They shall 
admire the chiefs of old, the race that are no more, while we ride on our clouds, Mal 
vina! on the wings of the roaring winds. Our voices shall be heard at times in the 
desert; we shall sing on the breeze of the rock. 





THE DEFORMED FOOT. 
BY REV. D. WISE. 


A rrienp of mine has a little girl whose foot is so deformed as to make a painful 
surgical operation necessary to prevent her being lame for life. A short time since 
he said to her, “Emma, you must be taken to Boston, that the doctor may cure your 
foot. When will you go?” 

“« Not yet, pa,” she replied, as, by her gesture, she seemed to anticipate the pain of 
the operation. 

“ Well, when would you like to go, my dear ?” 

Emma was silent a few moments, and then said, ‘‘ When we go to see grandmother.”’ 

“And when shall that be?” said her father. 

“QO, in about a year,” said she, playfully laughing at the thought of so long a respite. 

The disposition manifested by this child, is common to all children, and is one of 
the worst elements of human character. It is always injurious, and sometimes fatal 
to the interests of the child, both in time and eternity; and it should be the settled 
purpose of every parent to conquer it at any cost of effort—at any sacrifice of feeling. 

The disposition of which I complain is, that which defers painful duties or unpleas- 
ant tasks to a future period. This little girl was convinced of the necessity of the 
operation ; but she knew it would be painful, and therefore wished to put it off as long 
as possible. Every other child would naturally do the same. Now, if this inclination 
was confined to such extraordinary cases as a surgical operation, it would be of little 
consequence. Instead of this, it shows itself whenever anything is required which is 
either painful or unpleasant. A difficult lesson, a domestic duty, the confession of a 
fault, and all kindred matters, will be procrastinated with equal facility. ‘ Not now,” 
will be the wayward reply to every demand made upon the inclinations and the will 
by the voice of duty. 

Nor will this disposition be without its evil result on the spiritual destinies of the 
child. That it is obnoxious to the pride, the passions, the feelings of the human heart 
to submit to Jesus Christ, no Christian parent will deny. Leta child, then, be per- 
mitted habitually to defer painful and unpleasant duties, and what will be his answer 
when the Most High, convincing him of sin, says to him, “ My son, give me thine 
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heart!’ He will answer, with the trembling prince of Judea, “‘ Go thy way for this 
time ; when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee.” The price of his soul 
may be the cost of this disposition ! 

It is, therefore, the duty of every parent, both fathers and mothers, steadily to labor 
for the conquest of this inclination. They should firmly insist upon the immediate 
performance of every unpleasant duty, until the habit is formed of overcoming diffi- 
culties and doing what occasions pain at once. How may they consistently hope that, 
in the hour of rational conviction, their little ones will answer the Lord by saying, 
“Thy face, Lord, will we seek.’’ If not, they will be clear of responsibility for their 
procrastination.— Mother's Assistant. 





THE WORTH OF WOMAN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 





HoNORED be woman! she beams on the sight, 
Graceful and fair like a being of light; 
Scatters around her, wherever she strays, 
Roses of bliss on our thorn-covered way ; 
Roses of Paradise sent from above, 

To be gathered and twined in a garland of love. 


Man on passion’s stormy ocean, 
Tossed by surges mountain high, 

Courts the hurricane’s commotion, 
Spurns at reason’s feeble cry, 

Loud the tempest roars around him, 
Louder still it roars within, 

Flashing lights of hope confound him, 
Stuns with life’s incessant din. 


Woman invites him, with bliss in her smile, 
To cease from his toil and be happy awhile, 
Whispering wooingly, come to my bower, 
Go not in search of the phantom of power— 
Honor and wealth are illusory—come ! 
Happiness dwells in the temples of home. 


Man with fury stern and savage, 
Persecutes his brother man, 
Reckless, if he bless or ravage, 
Action, action—still his plan, 
Now creating, now destroying ; 
Ceaseless wishes tear his breast ; 
Ever seeking, ne’er enjoying ; 
Still to be, but never blest. 
Woman contented in silent repose, 
Enjoys in its beauty life’s flower as it blows, 
And waters and tends it with innocent heart ; 
Far richer than man, with his treasure of art ; 


And wiser by far in the circles confined, 
Than he, with his science and lights of the mind. 


Coldly to himself sufficing, 
Man disdains the gentle arts, 
Kneweth not the bliss arising 
From the interchange of hearts. 
Slowly through his bosom stealing 
Flows the genial current on, 
Till by age’s frost congealing, 
It is hardened into stone. 


She like the harp that instinctively rings, 
As the night breathing zephyr soft sighs on the 
strings, 
Responds to each impulse with steady reply, 
Whether sorrow or pleasure her sympathy try : 
And tear-drops and smiles on her countenance 
play, [May. 
Like sunshine and showers of a morning in 
Through the range of man’s dominion, 
Terror is the ruling word, 
And the standard of opinion 
Is the temper of the sword. 
Strife exults, and pity blushing, 
From the scene departing flies, 
Where to battle madly rushing, 
Brother upon brother dies. 


Woman commanding with a milder control, 
She rules by enchantment the realms of the soul 
And she glances around in the light of her smile, 
The war of the passion is hushed for awhile ; 
And Discord, content from his fury to cease, 





Reposes entranced on the pillows of Peace. 





Laws penned with the utmost care and ex ctness, and in our own language, are 
often perverted to wrong meanings; then why should we wonder that the Bible is so? 
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Original. 
THE CONTRAST; OR, THE BLUE MANTILLA. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 
(Coneluded.) 


Mr. Crayton beheld with pain the situation of his family, but knew of no way to 
remedy it. He was struck with the order, neatness and regularity of Mr. Milnor’s 
whenever he called, and thought the best way to commence a reformation in his own, 
was to take Mrs. Crayton there with the children. He was much attached to Emiele, 
saw how unlike she was to her cousins in her disposition, and knew she was not happy. 
He conversed with Mr. and Mrs. Milnor respecting her, and the latter proposed her 
staying with them, which event was brought about by the purchase of the mantilla, 
Emiele was left with a handsome estate, and only wanted proper instruction to be all 
he wished. She was the exact image of his sister, whom he idolized. Owing to Mrs. 
Crayton’s extravagance, and utter neglect of all household duties, their expenses were 
enormous, and increased with every rising sun. On looking into his affairs, he was 
astonished at finding his expenditures much greater than he apprehended. The pres- 
sure of the times he felt bear hard upon him: one bank in which he had thirty tho»- 
sand dollars, had failed; others were tottering, failures every day occurring, and he 
trembled for himself. It was in vain for him to convince his wife they were living 
too fast—that the times were oppressive ; she only laughed at his folly—told him he 
was growing old—that avarice always increased with years. Fashion was her idol— 
the shrine upon which she sacrificed every better feeling of her soul. She gave large 
parties, attended every place of amusement, was excessively vain, fond of flattery, 
little suspecting those loudest in her praise when present, were the first, when absent, 
to laugh at her vanity and ignorance. Mr. Crayton hesitated for a long time respect- 
ing the mantilla—not on account of the price, but he saw no end to her requests—and 
felt it was time he took a decided stand, and be firm. She had many times, in a joke, 
called him * Rip Van Winkle ;” and although he knew it was done in mere pleasan- 
try, still he saw with his own eyesa resemblance which humbled him. Being anxious 
she should call on Mrs. Milnor, hoping the interview might have a salutary effect 
upon her, he knew of no way to induce her to comply with his wish but by gratifying 
her in the purchase of the blue mantilla, and it was to accomplish this object he gave 
her the money, not knowing what other articles she had in view. To the purchase 
of them he would have submitted, but her effrontery in purchasing the satin and taking 
the advantage of him in public, was a point beyond what he considered endurable ; 
and in this last act, she snapped the cord which had hitherto bound taem, and her 
beauty from that hour ceased to attract or influence him. His whole soul was in 
requisition for his children—he saw the precipice on which they stood, felt his own 
health giving way by the nervous tremor which worriment of mind produced on his 
trembling frame, and an occasional cough he could not control. 

When they returned from Mr. Milnor’s, the bundle was opened, the mantilla un- 
folded and thrown around her, when she discovered a large spot on the corner. It 
was soon ascertained to be a stain from a bunch of raspberries accidentally dropped 
into the bundle by the children; the lace was torn in two places, and much injured. 
After scolding George, and fretting at the servants for not leaving it at home, she 
tried in vain to restore the color—it was useless, and she pronounced it spoiled. 
“Are you not ashamed, George? You must be punished—indeed you must.” 
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“Why did you not buy me a whip? I should not have touched it, if you had. I 
only wanted a little whip to drive the horses, mama.”’ 

‘Go away; you are a troublesome boy. How the satin is mussed, dear me! I 
wish I had never seen the Milnors, or heard of them.”’ 

**O mama, I do not,” said the girls; ‘I loved to be there. What a beautiful yard, 
and what a beautiful woman, and how pleasant she spoke to her children.” 

“And how beautiful her children behaved,” said Mr. Crayton; “I hope my own 
little boy and girls will delight to pattern after them. I was grieved you behaved so 
unhandsomely and overturned the pots of flowers; you must not do so again.”’ 

“] never upset them,” said George. 

‘Yes, you did,” said Agnes; “‘ and where is the orange you picked off the tree ?”’ 

*¢ You need not deny it, for I saw you,” said Isabella. 

Poor little George, already irritated by his mother, sensible he had done wrong, his 
bosom swelling with feelings he could not control, replied, ‘I did not, and take that,”’ 
giving his sister a blow. 

‘Stop, stop,” said their father ; ‘‘ come here, and I will tell you what I wish you 
to do in future.” 

“« Mercy, Mr. Crayton, do let the children be,” exclaimed his wife; ‘‘ you are al- 
ways raising a breeze in some way or other. Jf it had not been for the Milnors, all 
would have been well, and my mantilla would not have been spoiled. Do, pray, let 
the children alone, they have done no material injury to anything.” 

“ Done no injury? Mrs. Crayton, have you not just scolded George for injuring 
your shawl, and said he ought to be corrected? His behavior at Mr. Milnor’s, in my 
opinion, requires far more censure. I do hope we have all seen that in our friends we 
shall delight to imitate.” 

“Imitate! Do you think I am going to keep school, and confine myself to the 
drudgery of housekeeping? But I am both tired and hungry.”’ 

“And vexed,” said Mr. Crayton, “ about the mantilla.”’ 

A servant entering, announced dinner was waiting, when the children seampered 
after him followed by their parents. 

The next day, Mr. Crayton received a note from Mr. Milnor, stating Emiele would 
like to remain with them, if her aunt was willing’ Mrs. Crayton, anxious to be re- 
: leased from her neice, who, young as she was, became often a silent but powerful 
reprover of her actions, consented. George had his hobby-horse and whip, the girls 
their boxes, and all went on as usual. 

“We will, if you please, ride in town this afternoon, and take the children to the 
water-works,’’ said Mr. Milnor to his wife. 

‘«] will mention it to them,” she replied, “‘ and we will go.”’ 

‘¢ Shall we return Mrs. Crayton’s call?’ he enquired. 

‘*] think we will: I should like to see how she appears at home. Emiele is a very 
interesting child ; she certainly bas the most discrimination | ever saw one possess at 
her age. She has excited my curiosity very much. I am afraid her cousins are suf- 
fering in consequence of improper example froma source where they ought to receive 
the most benefit—a mother s influence.”’ 

“| fear the same,’ replied Mr. Milnor; “I tremble for my friend; he has, it is 
true, many imperfections, but some excellent traits. He is the dupe of his wife, an 
artful, designing, ungrateful woman. He married her without a penny—married her 
for her beauty. He loves his children, and of late has mentioned his anxiety re- 
specting them.” 

“Why does he suffer her to exert such influence over him? why not at once put a 
stop to her extravagance, and deny her positively ?”’ 
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‘‘ Because she has so much tact to manage him. He hates confusion, and had 
rather suffer, and have peace. He was quite unwell when he called last; he still has 
a cough, and looks care-worn. I am fearful, should these times continue, he may be 
a still greater loser. He has endorsed notes for a large amount for two of our great 
business men, who to-day, I hear, are closing their accounts.” 

“ We will call there; in the meantime, I will attend to the children’s recitations ; 
we shall be ready at four.” 

As Mrs. Milnor entered the study, she found the children busily engaged studying 
the globes, and pointing out particular places to Emiele, showing her the meridians, 
the equator, latitude and longitude, of which she understood but little. These little 
necessary items had been overlooked, and she was anxious to learn every particular. 
Their lesson was a description of Palestine. With delight did Emiele listen to Mrs. 
Milnor, as she mingled the history of the Jews in their lesson, commencing with their 
earliest history. Emiele, to whom the theme was new, listened with intenseness to 
the story of Abraham and his descendants, as her kind instructress led her through 
their wanderings, their entrance into the promised land, their history, their types and 
shadows, their sacrifices, their captivity, etc., to the birth of the promised Messiah. 
Mrs. Milnor, pleased and gratified with the deep interest she took in the story, drew 
her affectionately to her bosom, and pictured the character of the Savior in such glow- 
ing terms her young heart became entranced. ‘“ This is the Savior who died for us— 
this the God we worship. And will you love Him too? You have no parents, my 
dear Emiele, but God will be your Father if you put your trust and confidence in 
Him.” Thus did this excellent woman lead the little orphan to Him in whom she 
afterwards found comfort. ‘ Your father intends taking you all in town this afternoon, 
and I will now release you; you must be ready precisely at four.” 

At the hour appointed, the coach was at the door, and each of the happy family 
were seated. Mr. and Mrs. Milnor with the truest pleasure pointed out the surround- 
ing scenery to their delighted children. 

“See what a beautiful world God has made, my dears,"’ suid their father: * how he 
clothes the fields with grass and flowers—how the harvest bends with its rich stores, 
and like the waves of ocean rises and falls beneath the gentle breeze, forming the 
most perfect shades. Behold the clouds—how beautifully they blend their rich colors 
and sail away in the distance, like islands of the blest. We shall have a brilliant sun- 
set when we return.” 

“ Dear father,” exclaimed the children, their happy souls glowing with the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, “do have the curtains up, that we may see the sun’s rays upon 

the mountains, and watch his retiring beams, as we ride upon the beautiful banks of 
the Delaware.” 

“I had much rather look at the fields, and remain in the coach with you, than go 
to my aunt's or ride around the town,”’ said Emiele. 

“Why, my dear, do you not wish to see your uncle, aunt and cousins? and shop 
with us? are there no little things you wish to purchase ?”’ 

*O, yes, I love my uncle dearly ; I do want to see him’”’—and she brushed away a 
tear— and my aunt and cousins, but I do not want to stay with them.”’ 

“You shall return with us, my child.” 

“* May I ?—that is all I desire ; and I would like to buy some oranges for the poor 
sick woman we visited last evening.” 

* You shall, my love, and carry them to her when you return.” 

“T love to go witlt you to poor Mrs. Hurlburt’s, and hear her talk about dying ; she 
said we should all meet in heaven by and by, and be happy.” 

Snap went the coachman’s whip, as they turned the street by Girard college. 
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‘‘ Drive slowly,’’ said Mr. Milnor, * while we view this noble edifice.”’ 

*‘ Mr. Girard was a good man, papa, to do so much for the poor, was he not ?”’ 

“ Yes, my son.”’ 

“Was he very rich, father ?’’ enquired the girls. 

“ He was, and endowed this college; by which act of unparalleled benevolence he 
has immortalized his name; through all coming time it will be handed down to pos- 
terity, with many other great and good men. Drive to the water-works,” said Mr. 
Milnor. Here the children were delighted as their parents explained in what manner 
the water was carried in its devious course through the city. 

“ What a delightful prospect,”’ said Mrs. Milnor; ‘“‘ what a beautiful city. I was 
thinking, while viewing it, of the day when Rochambeau, Washington and Lafayette 
passed through with their troops before the surrendering of Co:nwallis. What a bril- 
liant throng, and what patriotic hearts then panted, bled and died for the blessings we 
so richly enjoy.”’ 

“ Mother, when we return, will you tell us how the victory was obtained ?”’ 

“Yes, my children; but we must make our purchases and our ealls, for it is nearly 
time to return.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Milnor with their lovely family were welcome customers to the many 
stores they entered. Calling for nothing but such articles as they wished, their se- 
lections were soon made. They then called at Mr. Crayton’s. Mrs. Crayton was 
out, the children had gone for a walk, and Mr. Crayton was confined to his room by 
his cough. 

“IT am very glad to see you—pray be seated—-I regret Mrs. Crayton is out, and the 
children, and yet Iam not sorry on my ownaccount. I wish much to see you. Come 
here, Emiele,’’ taking her on his knee; “ how do you like your new home?” 

“QO, my dear uncle, I am very happy there. I like it much more—”’ 

“Than here, my child—do not be afraid—I know you do.”’ 

“Yes, my dear uncle,”’ said Emiele, clasping her arms around his neck and kissing 
him, “ but I do love you.” 

‘‘Ts your cough better,’’ enquired Mrs. Milnor. 

**No, my dear madam; I have tried various remedies, but without effect—they 
avail nothing.”” Mr. and Mrs. Milnor were shocked at his altered appearance. “I 
have wished to see you for this sometime very much, friend Milnor; I see by the pa- 
pers the banks are giving way, and the Cliffords have closed their business; they 
have ten thousand dollars of mine which I fear I shall lose. It is in vain for me to 
convince my wife of our situation—she either does not wish to know, or will not be- 
lieve me when I converse with her upon the subject of retrenchment. Should my 
health entirely fail me,” and he wept, ‘ Ido not know what will become of my family.’’ 

The children at that moment entered—George first, with his hands full of toys; 
the girls with their trinkets just purchased. 

‘* Look, father, see what I have bought.”’ 

“But my son, do you not see Mr. and Mrs. Milnor, their children and your cousin?” 

Emiele flew to him and kissed him and her cousins, who seemed delighted to see her. 

“Now you will stay with us, will you not?" said they. 

*¢ Do you wish me to?” she enquired. 

‘¢ Yes, indeed we do.”’ 

“ Well, I will one of these days.” 

“ O, do stay now,” they cried. 

‘‘ My dears,” said Mrs. Milnor, seeing Emiele’s distress, “ yoyr cousin is now en- 
gaged in her studies; we shall have a vacation soon, and she shall come and see you.”’ 
Then calling the children and brushing back their rich flowing hair, she kissed them ; 
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and as she drew them to her bosom a tear of commiseration stole down her cheek at 
the idea of their situation, for she feared they would soon be more than orphans. 

Mr. Crayton had a severe fit of coughing, which ruptured a slight blood-vessel. 
They were very much alarmed, but it soon subsided and he was better. Mrs. Milnor 
stood over him, with her bonnet partly off, when his wife entered. Had she been 
dressed for the opera, she would not have made a greater display. She had on the 
elegant satin before mentioned, a rose-colored hat, an elegant blond veil thrown over 
her shoulders which reached the floor, flowers of the most delicate texture shaded her 
face, while pearls and ornaments glittered on her arms and hands. She entered the 
room with her usual grace, enquiring what was the cause of so much deep interest as 
was manifested; said Mr. Crayton’s cough was much better, and she presumed he 
would soon recover. ‘ Do you not feel better?’’ she enquired, approaching him. 

‘*T do,” he replied. 

‘*¢ How long have you been here ?’’ addressing Mrs. Milnor. 

“ Perhaps an hour.”’ 

“Dear me, I did not think I had been gone so long ; but time flies so quick in good 
company, and I have been so delighted since I have keen gone, that—’’ 

** You forgot your husband,”’ said Mr. Milnor. 

Had a viper stung her, she would not have started quicker. Conscience-stricken 
and surprised that any one would dare reprove her, she reddened and remained silent. 

‘We must leave, my dear sir,” said Mrs. Milnor, taking Mr. Crayton’s hand. “I 
hope you will soon be better.”’ 

The children kissed each other. Seeing their father ill, and witnessing the atten- 
tion of their friends, they were struck with surprise. ‘*Do come again,”’ said they, 
as they followed them to the door, “and remember your promise, Emiele. 

Mr. Crayton took Mr. Milnor’s hand. ‘Come to-morrow.” 

“| will, if nothing prevents. Good afternoon.” 

Mrs. Crayton remained in her elegant chair into which she had thrown herself, her 
bonnet in one hand, her cap untied, her face flushed, while in her other hand, white 
as snow, she held a boquet of beautiful flowers, partly shading the -brilliants which 
sparkled upon her fingers. 

After Mr. Milnor’s family were seated in the coach, every one for a few moments 
was silent. 

*‘ Poor friend Crayton,"’ exclaimed Mr. Milnor, “ yours is a hard case,’’ and his eye 
filled with tears as he looked at his amiable and beloved wife. ‘You see, my chil- 
dren, in Mrs. Crayton the effect of vanity and folly. We will all allow she is hand- 
some, very beautiful, but heartless and cold. So strong is her ruling passion, she can 
leave her husband for display, for dress—leave him when he requires her care, to 
gratify her vanity. She is truly to be pitied.” 

*‘Had mother found you so ill, how alarmed she would have been,” said Alice; 
‘*but Mrs. Crayton was not.” 

“It is not fashionable, my dear, to weep, and make a fuss, as it is called, when our 
friends are sick and die ; we must be philosophers. We cannot alter anything, and it 
is not polite to mourn.” 

** Who says so, my dear mother?” 

‘The fashionable and the gay, my daughter.” 

“ Not you, my mother.” 

‘No, my children,” replied their father, ** not your mother, she is quite the reverse, 
and I wish you all to be like her.” 

*‘T hope I shall be,"’ said Emiele, “ just like her.”’ 
“T hope you will,” said Charles, “and then I shall love you still better." He spoke 
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inadvertently. Emiele, young as she was, blushed, and Charles understood the lan- 
guage of crimson hue which dyed her cheeks. 

“Then you had rather have your mother appear in her plain dress, and manage in 
her own way, than be like Mrs. Crayton.” 

J do not like her at all,’ replied Charles; “she does not suit my taste.” 

* But you will allow she is handsome ?”’ 

«JT do not see beauty, nor could not were she possessed of the charms of Juno, and 
decked with Pallas’s many-colored veil: it is shrouded, dimmed by unkindness and 
ingratitude. Had we found her administering to the wants of her husband, and cheer- 
ing his solitude, clad in the plainest garb even in a cottage, to me she would have 
appeared far more attracting.” 

«Well, my children, I hope we shall all profit by this day’s scene.” 

« See the sun, dear father. It is not so brilliant as you anticipated.” 

“It is true,’”’ he replied; “human life is drawn in bright colors upon the heavens. 
The sky was bright when we left—bright and beautiful, and indicated a rich, a glow- 
ing, an Italian sunset. But see, it is obscured—a dark cloud awaits the sun’s disc, 
the mountains are dark ; can you not draw a moral from it?” 

The children looked at their mother, who absorbed in thought had scarcely spoken 
since she entered the coach. The scene had oppressed her—her heart was touched. 
She pitied the heartless beauty she had seen, and still more her dying friend, for as 
such she looked upon Mr. Crayton. The children had touched her soul, and awakened 
all her sympathies. She saw and felt what they needed, to render them respected and 
useful in the world; and imagined what their circumstances might be should their 
father die. 

«¢ Come, mother, the moral ?” 

*‘ Have you not seen,” she replied, ‘those whose prospects were bright as the blue 
heavens when we left our home—no cloud dimmed their horizon—all was serene and 
lovely, and indicative of future happiness. Have you not seen the scene changed by 
sickness, neglect and folly? Have you not witnessed the gathering clouds settling 
around the strong and the healthy, as they sank away beneath the chill blight of 
adversity, while their nearest and best beloved ones deserted them? Have you not 
seen blasted hopes, trials, disappointments and gloom settle upon each treasured ob- 
ject, until the horizon, but yesterday so brilliant, became overclouded, and the soul 
sinking like the sun in darkness ?” 

Mr. Milnor looked upon his children—his heart was full as he gazed upon the being 
dearest to his soul, as he saw her countenance light up with the pure principles of 
her mind, as invariable as true. ‘ Do you understand, my children?” They looked 
upon each other, and remained silent. ‘ Speak,’’ said Mr. Milnor. 

‘© yes, papa, we all do—it is Mr. Crayton's family. Do you think he will die, my 
dear mother?” 

“T fear he will. Let us all remember him in our prayers, and his children, and his 
deluded wife.”’ 

Emiele laid her head on Mrs. Milnor’s hand as she spoke, and kissed it in the full- 
ness of her soul. All were silent until they reached home. 

Early the next morning, Mr. Milnor received a note requesting his immediate at- 
tendance at Mr. Crayton’s. He found him very ill—he had another attack of hem- 
orrhage, and was considered dying. His wife, conscience-stricken by Mr. Milnor’s 
remark, for the first time in her life condemned herself. She looked at the happy 
family of Mr. Milnor as they left; she looked at her own blooming children, so en- 
tirely neglected in mind and manners; she looked upon the changed countenance of 
her husband, his sunken eye, his pallid face, his trembling colorless lips; she recol- 
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lected his conversation with her respecting his property. All rushed upon her, and 
she remained stationary for sometime. Her will was subdued—she repented of her 
unkindness to her husband—the children entered the room crying that Emiele had 
gone. Mr. Crayton called them to him, and embraced them; tears coursed each other 
down his cheeks, and his bosom hove with convulsive sorrow. 

Mrs. Crayton’s heart was touched—she threw down her bonnet, and approached her 
husband, saying, “I did not know you were so unwell—I am sorry [ left you;’’ and 
sank upon the sofa beside him. Her sympathy was indeed welcome to both father 
and children; and they spent a more pleasant evening than they had for a long time. 

Mr. Crayton slept well the first part of the night ; towards morning he was restless ; 
about sunrise had a hard coughing-spell, which again produced a hemorrhage. A 
physician was called; Mrs. Crayton went into strong hysterics, the children cried, 
and Mr. Crayton expressed a wish Mr. Milnor might be sent for. When he arrived, 
Mr. Crayton had revived. “I wanted to see you, my friend,”’ said he; “I feel I am 
going. Itis my wish you would see to my affairs, and be a guardian to my children 
when I am gone.” 

Mr. Milnor begged him to be composed—hoped he would yet recover, although he 
perceived the signet of death was fast fixing its seal upon his icy features. Mr. Mil- 
nor pointed his views to another state, and found his friend had reflected deeply upon 
a former conversation upon the same subject. 

‘“‘I wish my children to be religiously educated: will you promise me you will take 
the charge of their education, and be their friend ?”’ 

*“*] will,” replied Mr. Milnor. He then administered some medicine, and he lay for 
a short time composed. On opening his eyes he asked for his wife and children. 
They came. Horror-stricken, Mrs. Crayton fainted. The children, seeing their 
mother fall, and beholding their father's altered looks, cried aloud. Mr. Clayton ex- 
tended his hand—they clung to it—he was deeply affected. 

“OQ, my father, my dear, dear father, do not die, do not leave us,” they sobbed aloud. 

‘“* Love God,”’ said their dying father ; and casting a look of thrilling interest upon 
them, he expired. 

All was confusion. Mr. Milnor succeeded in quieting the children, and despatched 
a messenger for his wife. In a short time she was there. Mr. Milnor met her at the 
door, and led her to Mrs. Crayton’s room. She lay in violent spasms, not noticing 
even her children, although their fears lest she also would die, made them almost 
frantic. Mrs. Milnor led them gently from the room, and seated herself by the un- 
happy woman. She removed her cap, and bathed her forehead and temples; parted 
the long dark hair which hung in rich profusion over her face—hair which she had 
dressed and adorned to please her vanity, and influence her husband to submit to her 
request by her unrivalled beauty. Mrs. Milnor bathed her clenched hands sparkling 
with diamonds, and removed them one by one as they relaxed. By judicious manage- 
ment she revived, and fixing her eyes upon Mrs. Milnor, a sense of her situation 
rushed upon her mind, and she enquired for her husband. ‘Knowing by Mrs. Milnor’s 
looks he was dead, again she would have fainted, but Mrs. Milnor with true greatness 
urged her to be calm—told her she could alter nothing—it was too late; and begged 
her to look to One who alone was able to save. She sat by her until she fell into a 
gentle slumber; and leaving her with a domestic, she sought her children. They 
flew to her as she opened the door of their apartment. Taking them in her arms she 
wept over them tears of pity and love. They were like frightened lambs—their eyes 
were red with weeping, and their little hands burning as with a fever. Overcome by 
her feelings, she drew them closely in her embrace, and falling upon her knees, she 
raised the voice of prayer and supplication for them. So sweetly did she plead, so 
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fervently did she pray, that God would be their Father—so unreservedly did she com- 
mit them to the care of the gentle Shepherd—so touching was her language—so new, 
so novel was the scene, that they felt they had a Father somewhere, although they 
saw Him not, that would take care of them, and they were comforted. Emiele and 
the children were admitted where the remains of her uncle lay. She was much af- 
fected. Mrs. Milnor sweetly soothed her, and Charles taking her hand wiped her 
tears away. The little Craytons ran to meet their cousin, and all wept together. 

Mrs. Crayton continued in her excited state until a fever fixed upon her nervous 
system, and she was ill indeed. Mr. Milnor attended to the funeral obsequies of his 
friend, and left his remains to mingle with their kindred dust. All was silence where 
mirth and hilarity had so long held their sway—where discontent and vanity had 
been a worm which gnawed at the root of every enjoyment, and nipped every flower 
in the bud—the breath of passion and folly blighted every unfolding petal, and its 
perfume died away ere it was inhaled. All was still—the parlor closed—the piano 
hushed—the servants stepped as if on air, and the hall echoed at the slightest tread, 
as awe-struck they wandered through the deserted rooms, once the constant resort of 
the gay and the fashionable—where wine and music flowed, and where many a sharp 
contest was held. Mrs. Milnor watched over the restless form of Mrs. Crayton, who 
awoke to consciousness only to sink into deeper despair. She talked of her husband, 
of the Milnors, of the mantilla—said she had never worn it, that it was spoiled, and 
she would never see it again. Her physician was of Mrs. Milnor’s opinion she would 
not recover. A continued round of excitement, close rooms, late hours, excesses, had 
injured her, and brought on a nervous attack, which they feared would prove fatal. 
At one time she would order the carriage, call for her husband and children, and al- 
-ways for the mantilla, then declare with a hysterical laugh she would not wear it. 
The third week and she became more rational. Mrs. Milnor remained with her, and 
kept her composed by her prudence and judicious management. Gazing upon her 
one day as she awoke suddenly, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Where are my children—I know 
all—O tell me where they are ?”’ 

“ At my house,” replied Mrs. Milnor in a gentle tone of voice. 

‘* How kind you are,” she replied, and a tear trickled down her pale face. 

Mrs. Milnor bent over her and kissed it away, and quieted her by saying they were 
well. She expressed her thanks for her attention, and through the night conversed 
considerably—acknowledged her faults, and lamented over them. Mrs. Milnor by 
degrees led her mind to the subject of religion and read the scriptures to her. They 
were indeed a sealed book, and their truths fell like idle tales upon her ear. But she 
would not resist the melting sweetness of Mrs. Milnor’s importunities for her salvation, 
and wept under their soul-subduing influence. She mourned over her ingratitude to 
her husband—said she had never enjoyed herself since she had purchased the man- 
tilla—that Mr. Crayton’s conduct was ever marked and cold after that. She saw her 
error, but would not remedy it. The more distant he became, the more she dashed, 
the more she went, and was more and more determined to have her own way. When 
she saw how systematically every thing was arranged at Mr. Milnor’s, she was filled 
with envy. The more Mr. Crayton praised, the more she condemned them, until 
even her own children were opposed to her; and now she saw her folly when too late 
to atone for it. Her children were permitted to see her occasionally ; she besought 
them to listen to Mr. and Mrs. Milnor; and calling Agnes, her eldest daughter, told 
her to keep the mantilla she bought, and never part with it; and when in after life 
she was disposed to go contrary to the wishes of a superior, to look at that and think 
of her wretched mother. 

A rapid decline soon laid the unfortunate woman by the side of her husband, the 
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victim of folly and extravagance. Charles and George entered the university of New 
York; their vacations were bright oasis in this fallen world—bright spots redeemed 
from the blighting mildew of discontent. The girls were placed under the care and 
instruction of Mrs. Milnor, who devoted herself to them, having no disposition to 
resign them or her own to another. Under her fostering care they grew in every 
virtue, and loved her as an own mother. Charles and George graduated with the 
honors of the university, and afterwards visited the Old World, and spent three years 
in Paris. They were firm friends, and arose alike to eminence and respectability. 
George occupies the house that was his father’s, where Augusta Milnor presides as a 
guiding star. Directly opposite are Charles and Emiele in the possession of all that 
renders life desirable. Mr. and Mrs. Milnor, happy in themselves, happy in their 
children, pass the evening of their day in calm tranquillity, anticipating the hour when 
they shall meet, an unbroken band, ina happier and a holier world, where sin and 
folly with their consequent evils never have admission. Alice in single blessedness 
gilds every place with her smiles as she bows from one shrine of domestic bliss to an- 
other, worshipping the young buds of beauty as they burst upon her view—a carrier- 
dove from house to house, bearing the olive branch of peace and intelligence, the light 
of her father’s dwelling and the joy of every heart. The exceeding beauty of Agnes 
and Isabella soon prepared the way to the hymeneal altar; the vows they there 
breathed were pure and lasting; they were happy in the objeets of their choice, never 
forgetting their parents, and ever bearing in mind the blue mantilla. 
Sag Harbor, L. I., 1842. 





ELIZA. 


Now stood Eliza on the wood-crown’d height, 
O’er Minden’s plain, spectatress of the fight ; 
Sought with bold eye amid the bloody strife 

Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

From hill to hill the rushing host pursu’d, 

And viewed his banner, or believ’d she view’d. 
Pleas’d with the distant roar, with quicker tread 
Fast by his hand one lisping boy she Jed ; 

And one fair girl amid the loud alarm 

Slept on her kerchief, cradled by her arm ; 

While round her brows bright beams of honor dart, 
And love’s warm eddies circle round her heart, 
—Near and more near th’ intrepid beauty press’d, 
Saw through the driving smoke his dancing crest ; 
Heard the exulting shout, “ They run! they run!” 
“Great God !” she cried, “ he’s safe! the battle’s won!” 
—A ball now hisses through the airy tides, 

(Some fury wing’d it, and some demon guides !) 
Parts the fine locks, her graceful head that deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck ; 

The red stream issuing from her azure veins 

Dyes her white veil, her iv’ry bosom stains.— 

— Ah me!” she cried, and, sinking on the ground, 
Kiss’d her dear babes, regardless of the wound ; 
“Oh, cease not yet to beat, thou vital urn ! 
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Wait, gushing life, oh wait my love’s return! 

Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from far! 

The angel, pity, shuns the walks of war !— 

Oh spare, ye war-hounds, spare their tender age '!— 

On me, on me,” she cried, “‘ exhaust your rage !” 

Then with weak arms her weeping babes caress’d, 

And sighing hid them in her blood-stain’d vest. 
From tent to tent the impatient warrior flies, 

Fear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes ; 

Eliza’s name along the camp he calls, 

Eliza echoes through the canvass walls ; 

Quick through the murm’ring gloom his footsteps tread 

O’er groaning heaps, the dying and the dead, 

Vault o’er the plain, and in the tangled wood, 

Lo! dead Eliza welt’ring in her blood !— 

—Soon hears his list’ning son the welcome sounds, 

With open arms and sparkling eyes he bounds :— 

** Speak low,” he cries, and gives his little hand, 

«Eliza sleeps upon the dew-cold sand ; 

Poor weeping babe with bloody fingers press’d, 

And tried with pouting lips her milkless breast ! 

Alas! we both with cold and hunger quake— 

Why do you weep ?—~Mamma will soon awake.” 

—‘‘She’ll wake no more!” the hopeless mourner cried, 

Upturn’d his eyes, and clasp’d his hands, and sigh’d ; 

Stretch’d on the ground awhile entranc’d he lay, 

And press’d warm kisses on the lifeless clay ; 

And then upsprung with wild convulsive start, 

And all the father kindled in his heart : 

“O, Heav’ns!” he cried, “ my first rash vow forgive ! 

These bind to earth, for these I pray to live!” 

Round his chill babes he wrapp’d his crimson vest, 

And clasp’d them sobbing to his aching breast. Darwin. 





INTERCOURSE OF THE SEXES. 


Wuart makes those men who associate habitually with women superior to others? 
What makes that woman who is accustomed to and is at ease in the company with 
men, superior to her sex in general? Why are the women of France so universally 
admired for their colloquial powers? Solely because they are in the habit of free, 
graceful and continual conversation with the other sex. Women in this way lose 
their frivolity ; their faculties awaken; their delicacies and peculiarities unfold all 
their beauty and captivation in the spirit of intellectual rivalry. And the men lose 
their pedantic, rude, declamatory, or sullen manner. The coin of the understanding 
and heart is interchanged continually. Their rust is rubbed off, their better materials 
are polished and brightened, and their richness, like fine gold, is wrought into finer 
workmanship by the fingers of woman, than it ever could be by those of men. The 
iron and steel of character are hidden, like the harness and armor of a giant, in studs 
and knots of precious stones, when they are not wanted in actual warfare. 

John Neal. 




















